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provided by the Church, whether his sins were mortal or venial, entirely
superseded hell, which was no longer to be feared; and over against the
pains of purgatory was set the satisfaction which was the final condition
of penance.

The whole conception of satisfaction was also modified with the growth
of time. The legalism of the Penitentials had strictly assessed the satis-
faction in proportion to the gravity of the sin, and the severity of their
scale of punishment was hardly less than that of the arduous process
through which penitents had to pass to obtain reconciliation in the early
centuries of the Church. It was admitted, however, that, if the penitent
shewed real progress in his performance of the penance enjoined, the priest
had power to remit part of it. The obvious method was, after a certain
time, to enjoin the performance of some work of piety in commutation of
the remainder of the penance. Such partial remission was in fact an in-
dulgence granted in consideration of good conduct; and, while there was
no suggestion that it did anything to remit sin or do more than mitigate
severity, the custom opened the way to the introduction of indulgences
as a supplementary element in the development of the theory of penance.

Although in theory the strictness of the penalties prescribed by the
Penitentials was not relaxed, the character of penance was altered as its
injunction became subject to the discretion of the individual confessor.
Even in the age which produced the Penitentials, the rigidity of their
directions was met by means of commuting or redeeming inconvenient
sentences. In place of fasting and other works of expiation, alms were
offered to and received by the Church in the person of the priest* Thus
in 747 the council of Clovesho condemned this easy way of lessening or
transforming satisfaction by a money payment. A century later Hincmar
of Rheims forbade such transactions as simoniacal In spite of these
warnings, the commutation of penance had the effect of relaxing its
seriousness. Light penances were reduced to forms which involved little
or no trouble to the penitent; for the satisfaction of mortal sins which
demanded heavy penalties were substituted pious works which drew upon
the sinner's worldly substance. The impetus which this gave to the
foundation of monasteries by powerful laymen, whose lives were inevitably
stormy and irregular, is clear; and this movement rose to its height amid
the political turbulence of the twelfth century. It is easy to see how
expensive benefactions of this kind, undertaken as a substitute for penance,
were regarded as bringing about remission of sin. Not only were they
amends for the sins of the founders themselves; they were offered also on
behalf of the members of their family and the friends -who contributed to
them, and not only for the remission of the sins of the living, bat those
of the dead as welL Further, the express object of the life which was led
in these foundations was continual intercession for the founders in Hfe
and after death, and to the actual founders was added a whole crowd of
benefactors who from time to time made offerings at their altars and at